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city. There were interesting literary and musical exer- 
cises, and numerous drawings and paintings were ex- 
hibited by amateur members of the club, and by several 
professional artists. The china painting of Mrs. Bingay 
and her pupils and Miss Fanny McClatchy was highly 
creditable. 
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COLLECTION OF MR. JOHN WOLFE. 
(concluded.) 



A STAGE scene reduced to painting it is hardly fair 
to call stagey ; and the souvenir of its origin in the 
Shakespearean drama is a good excuse for the artificial 
arrangements and footlight illuminations of Piloty's 
great picture, " Henry VIII. and Anne Boleyn." Most 
of his compositions are greatly in need of so good an 
apology. It is a large canvas, crowded and covered 
with figures, executed to Mr. Wolfe's 
order upon a theme of his choice. The 
scene is from Shakespeare's version of 
history, rather than historical. At the 
grand feast given by Cardinal Wolsey in 
his palace, the king having entered among 
the maskers, we find the beautiful bait 
provided by Wolsey, "fair Bullen's 
daughter," placed attractively on one 
side, and the royal dupe already caught. 
No longer do the Spanish charms of 
his lovely queen appear enticing to the 
crowned voluptuary. The magic of a 
sweet face is weaving its spell, and 
Anglo-Saxon Christendom is to become 
Protestant. The lovely demureness of 
the maid of honor's face is to effect this 
miracle, and Piloty has made the face in- 
deed lovely, in its antique wimple and 
its veil of shadow. " Sweetheart, I were 
unmannerly to take you out and not to 
kiss you," exclaims the king, and the re- 
gal shamelessness, accustomed to many 
a cheap success, is imprinted on the 
heavy, handsome features of the inflam- 
mable monarch. Many court dames, in 
the rich and puffy costumes borrowed 
from the fashions of the Francis I. period, 
surround the damsel, scarcely less fair 
than she, and Wolsey looks around from 
a more distant group, watchful of the 
course of the revolution which his jeal- 
ousy of the queen has kindled. Over all 
this splendid throng, fixed and printed 
by the artist at a moment which is re- 
versing a religion and changing the face 
of history, shines a light that is neither 
of the sun nor the moon, nor of palace 
torches in their golden sconces. Piloty 
is a theatrical colorist, and his effect is 
inspired in his mind by what he has 
seen produced by lime-lights and re- 
flectors in the splendid theatres of Ba- 
varia. No general color of light is spread over the 
whole, affecting all included hues and making a har- 
mony of the general motive, but instead, a morbid erup- 
tion of local illuminations and contrasting coruscations, 
unexplained, and attributable to nothing represented in 
the picture. The arrangements of Piloty's historical 
pictures are generally more like a spectacular drama at 
the moment of the costumer's loftiest pride, than like 
the realism of an austere and controlled imagination. 
But in constituting himself, as in this instance, a mere 
Shakespearean illustrator, like John Gilbert or like 
Maclise, he makes the arranged emphasis less offensive, 
and goes far to justify the incurable mannerism of his 
style. 

" Fugger the Banker burning the Bonds of Charles 
V." is a large group painted by Carl Becker. The 
Berlin painter sees farther into a color problem than the 
Munich pyrotechnist. Becker paints velvets, brocades, 
and rococo furniture with a true artist's love of bric-a- 
brac, so far as that is a virtue, and with a genuine at- 
tention to the play of daylight and the breadth of 
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nature. It is true, he will paint his posed model along- 
side of his posed model of the day before, and make a 
group of them, forgetting that nature would reflect the 
silks and satins of the one figure against the silks and 
satins of the adjacent figure, and that all the details of 
a real scene are knit together by a mysterious interde- 
pendence of light and color which unifies them. Still he 
works like a painter of legitimate race, while Piloty 
works like an adapter of stage-plays. In the present 
scene we have a room with figures, just empty enough 
and just populous enough, in the place of the senseless 
and compressed colonizing, against all reason, of the 
Piloty scene. The nonchalant monarch,. careless and 
pleased, sits accepting the loyal hospitality of the Augs- 
burg banker. " The wars are done, the Turks are 
drowned." Barbarossa is conquered, the Algerines are 
scuttled in their own privateers, and the commerce of 
capitalists and bankers may go on now unterrified by 
the horrid pirates of the African coast. The grateful 
money-king makes his fire of cinnamon and spices, in 
which he burns the bonds that certify his monarch's in- 
debtedness. It is all described in Robertson's " Charles 
the Fifth," but the historian cannot paint the gray 
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ORIGINAL SKETCH BY FREDERICK DIELMAN. 

A SCENE IN NUREMBERG. 

hairs, the look of probity, the shrewdness and goodness 
of the aged banker, the keenness of his upward look as 
he stoops to ignite the papers, with which he loses the 
work of a prince's ransom ; it cannot give the superb 
good-nature of Charles, the very Don Carlos of " Her- 
nani," in condescending to accept a fortune from a 
commoner ; it is ignorant of the charming family of the 
Augsburg magnate, with its lovely women like those 
whom Makart introduces into his " Charles V. in Ant- 
werp," and its honest burgher domestics. The picture 
of Becker, without being what is called a painting for 
painters, is an honest, broad, healthy, generous piece 
of color-work, not offensively Diisseldorf-like, and full 
of human kindness. 

Schreyer, whom, though born in Frankfort, we must 
class as a Paris painter, is represented by one of his 
more important pictures,. large, tumultuous, and effec- 
tive. It was painted in I870, and represents " Team- 
sters entangled in the Marshes of the Danube." Its size 
is about six by four feet. Those familiar with this 
" fougueux " artist need not be assisted to conceive 
how he would treat such a subject. They will see, 
from any distance, the energetic, agonized tug of the 



gaunt, shaggy beasts, and the wild lashing administered 
by the lusty, fur-capped driver. There are six ragged, 
hairy steeds introduced in the picture, looking like the 
wild Thessalian centaurs before Chiron tamed them, 
and their attitudes show every possible demonstration of 
straining effort and sinewy strength. Schreyer's Wal- 
lachian themes are derived from a long journey and 
residence once undergone in the Danubian provinces in 
the suite of a Russian prince who wished to travel 
thither. The canvases, like those of Valerio in the 
same scenes, and those of Verschagin in Russia, are half 
art-proper, half expedition reports. Both Valerio and 
Schreyer, the one with classical tranquillity, the other 
with gusty brio, have brought back subjects that lift a 
veil from Hungary, Bosnia, Servia, Wallachia, Bulgaria, 
and make us live and dream among those strange popu- 
lations, whether native or Tsigane — the antique Illy- 
rians and Thracians, substantially unchanged since 
Ovid's banishment. 

Schenck is the teamster of innumerable velvet-nosed 
donkeys, the shepherd of incalculable woolly flocks, all 
of whom he drives cheerily forth from his studio at 
He sends forth from that retreat to the pres- 
ent gallery a characteristic subject — 
" Sheep Caught in a Snow-storm," at 
the Croix mourante pass in Auvergne. 
The woolly pilgrims are shown in a high- 
ly puzzled mood, with the track snowed 
away from beneath their feet in a blind- 
ing storm, and a shepherd's dog watch- 
ing them with a somewhat ultra-human 
intelligence and sense of responsibility. 

Exquisite examples of landscape art in 
the collection — besides a tenderly pearly 
" Morning " by Corot — which it will be 
hardly fair to pass by, are Mesgrigny's 
"View on the Loire," in the style of 
Martin Rico; "Twilight on the Seine," 
a fine Daubigny of 1874; Wahlberg's 
" October Evening in Norway," a study 
for the large painting owned by Miss 
Catharine L. Wolfe ; and Andreas 
Achenbach's " Storm at Scheveningen" 
(36 x 24 inches), a lurid scene ; his 
" Swollen Norway Torrent," and his 
water-color, " Arrival of the Herring- 
boats" (8 x 12 inches), a study in aqua- 
relle made in 1864 for the large canvas 
owned by Herr Meyer, of Dresden. 

Of the younger painters of the figure 
resident at Paris .whom it is proper to 
mention as contributing to this gallery, 
though the mention may be but a word, 
are Munkacsy, who enriches it truly with 
a " Widow's Mite," representing a mod- 
ern peasant- woman, babe in arms, drop- 
ping alms into a poor-box, the group 
having that material darkness that may 
be felt, that depth and solidity, as of re- 
pousse" bronze, so well comporting with 
-^ JVSfc the eternal and poignant sentiment of 

the scene ; De Coninck,with a life-sized 
half-length of a contadina putting on a 
ring which can hardly be a wedding- 
ring, since it is worn on the middle fin- 
ger ; Alfred Stevens, with a " ruseV' 
coquette flirting a fan, called "The Language of the 
Fan," painted in his later Paris manner, and not of the 
first importance ; and Clairin, with an excellent " Scene 
in Morocco," representing an Eastern grandee entering 
his harem door, preceded by his chamberlain, amid all 
the wealth of robes and rugs which Paris painters find 
in their studios and stuff into their oriental scenes. 

A precious little jewel of art is Lefebvre's " Femme 
Couchee," a small color-study executed in 1878 for the 
larger picture painted for the younger Dumas : amid a 
red sea of silk curtains reposes a girl horizontally just 
as she has left the bath. She doubles up her hand into 
a pink snowball, and upon it pillows her chin ; the 
other arm and hand twine themselves like a white ser- 
pent along the back of the lounge, and the eyes are 
fixed on the spectator, out of all that cynical nudity, 
with supreme indifference and a point of malice. This 
picture is what the picture of Venus by Cabanel, in the 
room below-stairs, may have become after a course of 
Zola, Droz, and Dumas junior himself, her owner. Its 
technic shows the exactitude and science of drawing 
and the thin bladdery superficiality always found with 
this famous master of the nude in art. 
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This important gallery has had a long history, and 
many acquisitions made in an imperfect era of criticism 
remain among the others ; it is not exempt from the 
vices known in Paris as the characteristics of "the 
American picture-buyer." But if judged by its best 
things, it shows a phalanx of solid merit hardly to be 
beaten by any assemblage of the modern masters in 
American or European collections. CICERONE. 



BOSTON CORRESPONDENCE. 



CONCERNING PUBLIC STATUES— PICKNELL'S PIC- 
TURES AT PARIS—THE HUNT SCHOOL — STYLES IN 
HOUSE BUILDING. 



Boston, July 16, 1880. 
The characteristic Bostonian attempt to make the 
celebration of the Fourth of July aesthetic by the dedica- 
tion of a statue of one of the patriot worthies of 1776 
was not a success, so far as supplanting the old childish 
Chinese mode of celebrating is concerned. 
In spite of the statue the observance of the 
day proved more Chinese and detonatory 
than it has been for years, with more visi- 
ble and demonstrative drunkenness in the 
streets. The statue purports to be the ef- 
figy of Sam. Adams, the father of the Rev- 
olution, " the greatest statesman America 
ever produced," in Senator Hoar's judg- 
ment. It is a bronze reproduction of the 
marble statue by Miss Whitney, one of the 
two from each State in the Valhalla at 
Washington. The other marble gentleman 
from Massachusetts there is John Win- 
throp, the greatest figure in early colonial 
times. The bronze copy of the Winthrop 
statue is to be set up in another square on 
the 17th of September, the 250th anniver- 
sary of the settlement of Boston. This 
will make two public statues erected in 
Boston streets this year to follow up the 
two last year — of Quincy and Lincoln. 
Next year will probably see two more — 
Ward's ideal statue of Lief, the Icelandic 
viking, mythical discoverer of New Eng- 
land (Vinland) in the year 1000, and the 
statue of Colonel Robert Shaw, of the First 
Massachusetts Colored Regiment, whom 
the Rebels " buried with his niggers" on 
the island in Charleston Harbor where they 
fell. The money lavishly subscribed for 
the latter statue, in the heat of the war, 
has doubled itself while waiting to be used, 
so that it ought to issue in a splendid 
equestrian hero when it is undertaken. As 
for the statue of Sam. Adams first men- 
tioned, it is another one of those multitu- 
dinous civic statues of the kind which is 
neither good nor bad. It has a good dra- 
matic scowl, or rather look of defiance, * 
obtained by a knitting of prominent eye- 
brows and a compression of thin lips. 
But it is not so firmly planted on its legs 
as a man ought to be who, in a little pro- 
vincial port, is standing before the gold- 
laced and scarlet officers of the Crown and 
the general commanding two of Her Maj- 
esty's regiments and demanding the in- 
continent "withdrawal of the troops," 
and pausing for their reply on the instant. Their reply 
was acquiescence, but this was never wrung from them 
by so evidently assumed a nonchalance of attitude. 
The face is not the countenance that the trusty Copley, 
his contemporary, has preserved for us in his portrait. 
Copley's Sam. Adams is of the rotund character of face, 
with a heavyish solid round chin balancing with manly 
pluck the sturdy intellectuality of a dome-like brow ; the 
statue presents a thin face with passionate brow and 
the small retreating chin of classic conventionalism — 
the head of a poet rather than of a practical statesman 
and politician. There is a pretty miss in Boston who is 
a direct lineal descendant of Sam. Adams, and whose 
sound ancient stock is indicated somewhat in the cir- 
cumstance that she is the only scholar of the public 
schools who ever made the highest possible score of 
marks for merit in all studies. She has the chin that 
Copley gives her great-great-grandfather, and the sculp- 
tor might have seen in a glance at her face that he need 
not depart from the truth to secure nobility and beauty. 



The few friends of William L. Picknell of this city 
are delighted, as the friends of true and modest merit 
everywhere will be, that the honors of the Paris Salon 
this year for America are borne away by a very young 
man, who, by sheer^dint of industry applied to genuine 
talent and inspired by the purest devotion to art, has 
been raised from obscurity to distinction at the thresh- 
old of his career. Young Picknell receives an " honor- 
able mention" — the same award that has been previ- 
ously bestowed only on Bridgeman and Sargent, and 
two other Americans many years ago, five times in all. 
For three or four years past frequenters of the Boston 
picture stores have had their careless, cursory glance 
arrested by landscapes of singular " solidity," original- 
ity, and earnestness, attacking the hardest tasks and 
sticking to them, signed with the odd name of Picknell ; 
and those inquiring who Picknell was were told that he 
was simply " one of our young fellows in Paris." His 
pictures combined a good deal of Jacque's sturdy grap- 
pling with detail of facts and something of the uncon- 
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REVERY. BY C. VOILLEMOT. 

FROM THB ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF THE PARKS SALON OF 1880. 

ventional fresh color of Boldini, though with nothing of 
Boldini's dash, flutter, and gayety. There is nothing of 
the latter's " insouciance," suggestiveness, and humor 
in genre studies about the Bostonian ; he is modest and 
serious, and content to paint almost anything out of 
doors for the sake of getting down the very truth about 
it. His two paintings in the Salon of 1880 are de- 
scribed by the Parisian critics, whose unanimous ap- 
plause anticipated the verdict of the jury, in terms that 
make them plain enough to the mind's eye. " Sur le 
Bord du Marais " consists of fine, strong, robust trees, 
and others, tall and slim, ail leafless, and standing in a 
group upon uneven ground covered with brushwood, tall 
grass, ana rushes. The clear sky gives value to these 
trees, carefully studied and admirably drawn ; and one 
guesses rather than perceives the neighborhood of the 
marsh. But the other picture, " La Route de Concar- 
neau," is the better, and is rated by the leading critics a 
truly remarkable w T ork. In this a road, " traced with 
administrative straightness," and bordered with the 



regulation ditches and luxuriant hedges of ferns and 
wild mulberries, runs from the foreground to the hori- 
zon, cutting the canvas in a diagonal line, while the sun 
at noonday makes its chalk and ochre resplendent. A 
team is stopped midway, and its shadow is cut with 
startling distinctness upon the shining straight ribbon 
of pale gold. A line of clumps of trees stands against 
the clear sky, firmly and strongly drawn like all the 
rest. One critic, Veron, says its manner recalls De- 
camps. Another remarks : " I do not think a more 
complete impression of dog-day torridity has ever been 
given. Painted almost entirely with the palette-knife, 
with astonishing impetuosity and confidence, this pic- 
ture is assuredly the most remarkable thing, in the 
foreign section. From the point of view of solidity of 
execution a single work in the Salon is superior to it — 
the admirable still-life of Martin Vollon." Thus 
Armand Silvestre in "La Vie Moderne." It is a full 
chorus of exclamations of surprise and delight — "a 
curiosity and a treat," " triumphant virtuosity," " very 
real, very powerful, very original" — such 
are the expressions of the exacting critics 
of Paris concerning this work of the young 
Bostonian, yesterday almost unknown even 
in his own city. Half a dozen years ago 
he was the boy in a second-rate picture 
store in this city, helping his sisters earn 
the support of their widowed mother. 
His father was a Baptist minister in a Ver- 
mont village, where he was born. Having 
one day the misfortune, as it was then 
thought, to drop a chromo-print and punc- 
ture a nail-hole in it, he took it home at 
night to mend it. His success was such 
that he believed he would try to make pic- 
tures. He went to a free drawing-school 
evenings, and his talent there developed 
so rapidly that by the advice of artists, 
among them Geo. L. Brown, he went to 
Europe to study, and became the pupil of 
Robert Wylie, the American painter, on 
the Isle of Man. Wylie received a Salon 
medal in 1872. Picknell also studied with 
George Inness. He has retained some- 
thing of the characteristics of both these ar- 
tists. Of late he has spent his time always 
in hard, enthusiastic work amid the artist 
fraternity gathered at Pont Aven. Now it 
is to be hoped he will come home, and 
with him Bridgeman, Sargent, and the rest 
of the talented young Americans who are 
at present drawing all their inspiration 
from and giving all their achievement to a 
country which though it appreciates them 
more needs them far less than their own 
native land. 

It is the "obituary" of the "Hunt 
School " that Mr. Millet, the painter-critic, 
writes in the current Atlantic Monthly, 
under the caption of " Mr. Hunt's Teach- 
ings." He speaks of it as a thing ended, 
spent, and done. He gives Hunt all the 
credit and homage anybody could desire, 
honoring to the full the " veritable conta- 
gion" he spread, by means of his personal 
magnetism, " of single-minded devotion 
to art for art's own sake." But he holds 
that a thorough analysis of his methods of 
teaching would reveal many weaknesses 
and disclose many apparent contradictions. He forgot 
in his enthusiasm, and in his belief that Americans 
needed above all to learn tb*see the grandest signifi- 
cance of art, that his pupils had never learned to draw, 
or taken any of the rudimentary steps in art. He main- 
tained in effect the foreign 4 ' atelier, ' ' but the students 
were not what they were in foreign ateliers, painters 
who have spent years in learning to draw. What he 
tried, in the generosity of his ardor, to show them to do 
at once should have come only after faithful study and 
mastery of the mechanical methods of the profession. 
The consequence is that though the legacy left the dis- 
ciples of the Hunt School is a noble one, *' they remain 
like people who have learned the beauties of a language 
before they can write or speak it. Their works show 
that they see aright, and that their intentions are the 
best. But they can be called neither artists, idealists, 
nor impressionists, for their performances go little far- 
ther than intentions. For this they may be descriptive- 
ly named l intentionists. " This is a happy thought 



